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in a subtle mingling of flattery, argument, and insinuation, skillfully besought his "dear friend" Randolph to come out for the Constitution fully and without reserve. If only Randolph had stood for the Constitution, wrote Madison, "it would have given it a decided and unalterable preponderancy," and Henry would have been "baffled/'
The New England opposition, Madison assured Randolph, was from "that part of the people who have a repugnance in general to good government . . . a part of whom are known to aim at confusion and are suspected of wishing a reversal of the Revolution. . , , Nothing can be further from your [Randolph's] views than the principles of the different sets of men who have carried on their opposition under the respectability of your name." l
Randolph finally abandoned all opposition and resolved to support the Constitution even to the point of resisting the very plan he had himself proposed and insisted upon; but nobody, with the possible exception of Washington, was informed of this Constitutionalist master-stroke until the Convention met;2 and, if Washington knew, he kept the secret. Thus, although the Constitutionalists were not yet sure of Randolph, they put up no candidate against him in Henrico County, where the people were very much opposed to the Constitution. To
1 Madison to Randolph, Jan. 10, 1788; Writings: Hunt, v, 79-84; and see same to same, Jan. 20,1788 (ib., 86-88); and March 3,1788 (ib., 113-14).
8 "If he (Randolph] approves it at all, he will do it feebly." (Washington to Lafayette, April 28, 1788; Writings: Ford, xi, 255; and see Madison to Jefferson, April 22, 1788; Writings: Hunt, v, 121.)